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The South Needs Food and Feed 


The South has been equipped by nature to produce 
almost anything that grows, and yet there is ample 
evidence that its farms do not even feed their own. 

In the nine States of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s Southern Region, there are about 
2,200,000 farms. ‘The 1935 farm census showed that 
approximately 623,000 of these farms were without 
home gardens, 638,000 without milk cows, 800,000 
without hogs, and 293,000 without even a hen. 

Gardens, cows, hogs, and chickens, plus orchards 
and feed for livestock, form the basis for a home- 
grown food and feed supply. Cash income for each 
farm person in the South is lower than in any other 
section of the country. Theaverage Southern farmer 
who does not produce enough food and feed for his 
own family and livestock does not have enough cash 
to buy what is needed. Unless the food and feed 
supply is home-grown, family and livestock go with- 
out. Poor diets result in ill health and contribute to 
high death rates. 

It may be interesting to consider and discuss with 
others the causes of this problem of inadequate food 
and what it would mean to the people of your com- 
munity, county, State, and the entire Nation, if each 
family had enough milk, hogs, chickens, and garden 
and orchard products to meet their needs. Almost 
any farmer can acquire a calf, a pig, or a few chickens, 
with very little cash outlay, or in exchange for labor 
or farm products. But farm animals and poultry 
have to be fed, and few farmers can afford to buy 
feed throughout the year. Home-grown feed is the 
answer to this problem. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program recognizes 
the extreme need for increased production of food and 
feed for home consumption on Southern farms. This 
leaflet outlines some of the more important contri- 
butions the program makes to farm families seeking a 
better home-produced living from the soil. 


How the Program Can Help 


Q. How can the Agricultural Conservation Program be used to assist 
in the production of food and feed for home use? 


A. (1) The land, labor, tools, and cash that formerly went into the 
production of soil-depleting crops, such as cotton, can be used to 
produce food and feed for home consumption. 

(2) The payments made under the farm program help each farm 
family to buy items that aid in producing and conserving food and 
feed, such as livestock, fertilizer, seed, fencing, canning equipment, 
sprays, and building materials. Payments also give added income to 
buy the food and feed that cannot be produced at home. 

(3) Many of the soil-building practices encouraged by the farm 
program result in crops that can be used for food or feed. Establish- 
ment of pastures, on which livestock may graze, and the seeding of 
winter legumes, lespedeza, and alfalfa are examples. 

(4) When properly carried out, soil-building and soil-conserving 
practices result in increased yields per acre. Higher per acre yields, 
in turn, add to income by lowering the cost of production. This is 
true not only of cash crops but of food and feed crops as well. In 
addition, it is generally true that the more fertile the soil, the higher 
the quality of the crops produced. 

(5) Census figures show such a general lack of home gardens on 
Southern farms that a small payment is made available to cooperators 
who grow gardens for home use. ‘These payments are designed to 
help buy seed for planting and to stimulate interest in home gardens. 


Figure 1.—A home 
supply of dairy 
products _ protects 
health, saves cash 
outlay, and aids in 
balancing agricul- 
ture. 
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Q. How much land has been released from soil-depleting cash crops 
under the provisions of the program? 

A. In the nine States of the Southern Region the total diverted 
acreage has varied from year to year, but in 1938 there were about 13 
million acres less of cotton, wheat, tobacco, peanuts, and rice than the 
average combined acreage of all these crops during the 5 years, 
1928-32. Records of county acreage planted to each of these crops 
may be obtained from the county AAA office. 


Q. How does the releasing of land, labor, teams, tools, and cash from 
the production of soil-depleting cash crops benefit the farm 
family? 

A. The release of these items from the production of cash crops 
enables a farmer to use them to produce sufficient feed for the farm 
animals and poultry that are needed to provide an abundance of 
milk, butter, eggs, and meat for the family table. The improved 
home-grown food supply should reduce the diseases due to deficient 
diets, improve health, and thus lessen doctor bills. 

Since the production of most food and feed crops requires less time 
per acre than such soil-depleting crops as cotton and tobacco, members 
of the family have more time for canning and otherwise preserving 
food products and for storing feed. As less time will have to be spent 
in the fields, mothers and daughters will have more time for home-making 
activities and children will be able to attend school more regularly. 

By making food and feed crops a definite part of the cropping system, 
most farmers will be able to allow land, time, and workstock for their 
production, and to eliminate part of the cost by saving seed from year 
to year. 


Figure 2.—A community cannery for group use aids in preserving the 
family foed needs. 
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Figure 3.— Good food helps to keep farm families happy. 


Q. How do farm program payments contribute to the increased 
| production of food and feed? 


A. In addition to increasing farm income and helping buy the 
things the farm cannot produce, the payments help stabilize pro- 
duction of cash crops. For example, each producer of a special crop 
knows that the payments of other producers are dependent upon their 
planting within their acreage allotments, and that marketing quotas, 
when in effect, largely determine the amount that producers of the 
major cash crops will put on the market. These provisions assure 
the individual farmer that the national effort to adjust marketings to 
demand will be reasonably effective. Therefore, the individual 
farmer is not afraid that the prices of the crops he produces will be 
ruined by the excessive production of other growers. This leaves the 
individual free to adjust his plantings of soil-depleting cash crops in 
line with demand and to plant more of his land to food and feed crops. 


Q. How do soil-building practices and increased yields contribute to 
the production of food and feed for home use? 


A. If soil productivity is to be increased or maintained, it is neces- 
sary that most of the land taken out of soil-depleting crops be 
planted to crops that are not depleting. Many soil-building crops 
can be used as food and feed for home use. For example, the growing 
of cowpeas is a soil-building practice, provided the vines are not 
harvested. The cowpeas can be picked for home use, and the pay- 
ment will be the same as if they had not been picked. 

Establishing pastures is also a soil-building practice. Pastures 
provide additional feed for livestock, which should result in a more 
adequate home supply of milk, butter, and meat. 
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The seeding of specified legumes is a soil-building practice, and 
the hay from these legumes may provide additional feed for farm 
animals. 

Soil-building and soil-conserving practices result in increased 
yields per acre. Experiments conducted in every State in the South- 
ern Region have shown conclusively the value of such practices as 
turning under legumes to enrich the soil and the terracing of land to 
keep it from washing. The value of conservation practices has been 
strikingly demonstrated since the farm programs were launched. 
For example, the average yield of cotton per acre for the 10-year 
period prior to 1932 was 170 pounds. In the 1933-38 period, it was 
212 pounds, an average increase over the entire belt of 42 pounds per 
acre, or about 25 percent. 


Q. How does the garden payment contribute to the production of 
food for home use? 

A. The small payment set up for home gardens on farms partici- 
pating in the conservation program is designed primarily to stimulate 
interest in the production of food for home use. The payment is 
approximately sufficient to cover the cost of seed. By providing this 
out-of-pocket money, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
hopes to remove every possible obstacle to the growing of gardens in 
the Southern Region. On most farms in the South, a home garden 
can be an important source of food. Garden produce that cannot be 
used during the height of the production season can be canned, 
preserved, and stored for use during winter months. 


How About Your Own Community? 


We learn about the appalling lack of food and feed on Southern 
Region farms in general from census figures. (See table, p.8.) But 
how about your own community? Are the people you know taking 
full advantage of the farm program’s provisions to help them produce 
their own food and feed? Up to this point, this leaflet has supplied 
the answers to the questions asked, but from here on that’s your job 
because you are best acquainted with your own community. 


Q. How many farm families with whom you are acquainted do noc 
have adequate gardens, milk cows, hogs, chickens, or orchards 
to supply the family table? 


A. This question may be considered on the basis of either (1) the 
number of families that do not have any of these items and the number 
of families that have some but not enough, or (2) a combination of 
these two groups. If the same information is available for some 
previous year, say 1932, a comparison may be made to determine 
whether or not progress has been made. The following form may be 
useful in summarizing the facts: 
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Number and percentage of farm families in your community not adequately supplied 
with gardens, milk cows, hogs, chickens, and orchards 


Number and percentage of farm families not adequately 


Farm ara 
pio ne ee ee 
lies Gardens | Milk cows Hogs Chickens | Orchards 


Num-|Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


(Those interested in a more detailed study of these problems may tabulate these 
facts according to tenure; for example, landlord, sharecropper, and tenant fam- 
ilies, or by communities. A discussion of this question may be extended to the 
county and State. For State information see table, p. 8.) 

Q. Many people believe that the lack of milk cows, hogs, and chickens 
on Southern farms is caused by a shortage of feed. What do 
you think? How many of the families with whom you are 
acquainted do not have adequate supplies of feed? If they 
had the feed, would they have more livestock? 

A. The following form may be of assistance in summarizing the 
facts. Ifsome other crop is more generally grown than corn, it should 
be substituted for corn. 


Number and percentage of farm families in your community not adequately supplied 
with certain feeds 


Number and percentage of farm families not adequately 


Farm supplied with— 
Year fami- 
lies Other feed 
Corn Hay Pastures proce 


Num-|Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


(The same variations in the tabulation of this information may be made as 
were suggested in connection with the previous question. This study also may 
be extended to include the county and State. For information regarding the 
State see table, p. 8.) 


Figure 4.—Home-grown feed will help Southern farmers raise more hogs 
for home use. ; 
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It may be interesting to develop and discuss with others practical 
ideas by which more of your neighbors may be helped by the farm 
program to produce an abundance of food and feed for their own home 


use. 


Number and percentage of farms not having milk cows, hogs, and chickens on Jan. 1, 
1935; gardens, land in orchards and plowable pastures in 1984, Southern Region by 
States (Census of Agriculture, 1935) 


Farms not Farms not 
Total ; 3 Farms not 5 s 

State Fe bey having sulk having Hopee having cigs 

Per- Per- Per- 

Number | Number| cent | Number| cent | Number | cent 
FATS Daa eee ee 273, 455 | 66, 587 | 24.4 | 80,689 | 29.5 | 30, 215 LO 
Arkansas________ 253, 013 | 65, 726 | 26.0 | 97, 727 | 38.6 | 28, 658 113 
Florida 2 saecsse a 72, 857 | 44, 339 | 60.9 | 40, 067 | 55.0 | 22, 400 30. 7 
Georgias ooo 2 250, 544 | 71, 743 | 28.6 | 73, 332 | 29.3 | 27, 708 1ieah 
Louisiana 2222.2 170, 216 | 64, 877 | 38.1 | 52,011 | 30.6 | 20, 435 12. 0 
Mississippi-_ _ ___- 311, 683 |106, 601 | 34.2 | 91, 956 | 29.3 | 47, 908 15.4 
Okighonra = aaa. 213, 325 | 31,199 | 14.6 | 83,077 | 38.9 | 21, 477 10. 1 
South Carolina___| 165, 504 | 66, 358 | 40.1 | 52, 142 | 31.5 | 19, 369 iia 
Tekage eb oe oe. 501, 017 |121, 284 | 24. 2 |229, 423 | 45.8 | 75, 126 15.0 
‘otal ses 2, 211, 614 |638, 714 | 28.9 |800, 424 | 36. 2 2938, 296 1338 

State Farms not hav- | Farms not having | Farms not having 

ing gardens 4 land in orchards > plowable pastures 

Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Alabamaee.- 22a 49, 243 18. 0 214, 451 78. 4 197, 107 ile 
Arkansas_________| 46, 879 LSa5 199, 931 79. 0 HZ0575 67. 4 
OTIC fae Sete 36, 125 49. 6 43, 293 59. 4 63, 363 87. 0 
CeOT eine asa. 50, 632 2052 193, 950 Cie 4 194, 193 Cte 
Doutsiana__—_- 2 34,004 Fae \\ 152, 910 89. 8 125, 372 (oot 
Mississippi-_______ 68, 787 eel 279, 557 89. 7 240, 140 77.0 
Oklahoma________ 86, 371 40. 5 178, 401 83. 6 154, 632 (PAIS 
South Carolina___| 32, 428 19. 6 148, 316 86. 6 138, 866 83. 9 
‘Lexgsee . eee 215, 317 43. 0 418, 796 83. 6 353, 700 70. 6 
VPotal-_ 22. 21623,:336 28. 2 |1, 824, 605 82. 5 |1, 637, 948 74, 1 


1 Cows milked all or any part of the year. 

2 Swine of all ages. 

3 Chickens over 3 months old. 

4 Farm garden vegetables for home use. 

5 Fruit orchards, vineyards, and planted nut trees. Figures do not include farms 
where only a few trees or vines were reported without an acreage. 
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